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Even if it’s jazz or the 


quiet storm 


When crack hit Baltimore, civilization fell. Dad told me 
how it used to be. In his time, the beefs were petty and 
stemmed from casual crimes: bopping too hard down an 
alien street, spitting game at somebody’s little sister.-There 
were gangs who lived to throw down, and, true, every full 
moon or so a killer would reach into his houndstooth coat 
and make it rain. But there were rules and even when Dad 


was caught off guard and faced with a hostile crew, he 


the beautiful struggle 


knew he could throw up his dukes and yell “fair one,” and 
tackle their champion one-on-one. The bad end of a beef 
was loose teeth and stitches, rarely shock trauma and 
“Blessed Assurance” ringing the roof of the storefront fu- 
neral home. 

In Dad’s days, we were a close-knit circle, but a circle 
surrounded by dire wolves. All we had to hold us up was the 
next man. But as time went on, we forgot ourselves and 
went cannibal—the next brother became a meal to feed 
our rep. At night, 4etion News unfurled the daily scroll, and 
always amid the rescued dogs, the lost toddlers, the scan- 
dalous bankers, there was us, buckled by the pop-pop of a 
.22, laid out on a sad stain of blood. 

I didn’t fully get it then, but this was an inglorious 
turn. The world was filled with great causes—Mandela, 
Nicaragua, and the battle against Reagan. But we died for 
sneakers stitched by serfs, coats that gave props to teams we 
didn’t own, hats embroidered with the names of Confeder- 
ate states. I could feel the falling, all around. The flood of 
guns wrecked the natural order. Kids whose minds should 
have been on Teddy Ruxpin now held in their hands the 
power to dissolve your world into white. But Dad pledged 
to sire us through. With the aid of many mothers we were 
pushed through science camp, music lessons. Thick books 


were hurled at us from across the room. 
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In his tenth grade year, the year after the Murphy 


Homes incident, Dad enrolled Big Bill in Upward Bound, 


“one of the remnants of the Great Society and the days 


when bureaucrats dreamed of free gas, water, and Ph.D.s 
for all who wanted. Bill was caged by a backward psychol- 
ogy. He saw himself strictly in the mode of athletes and 
rappers, and put no value on his own intellect and bookish 
wits. My father struggled to make Bill see what he covered 
with a street pose, what he didn’t even know was there. 

Saturday mornings, Upward Bound pulled Bill and a 
bevy of West Side kids up to the local community college 
to reinforce Pythagoras, Fitzgerald, and Newton. There 
was a freedom here—Upward Bound kids were sent by 
their parents, not ordered by the state, and so a certain level 
of bullshit was immediately cut out. Then in the summer, 
after weeks of taking college classes, they were treated to 
the full-blown campus experience out at Towson, where 
they stayed in dorms for the week. 

This was Bill’s first taste of university, the first time 
that it occurred to him that higher ed may not be beyond 
him. But this new idea didn’t exactly exert a radical influ- 
ence on him. My brother was immovable back then. He 
could be dead wrong and still steady talking to you like 
you’d never laced up Jordans or dribbled left. Once we spent 
the day at his mother’s crib out in Jamestown, trying to de- 


stroy each other on Atari boxing. Presumably, I was left in 
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his care, and though he knew the laws of Tioga banned the 
consumption of beef, he managed to convince me that a 


can of spaghetti and meatballs would pass Dad’s muster. 


Bill: Man, it’s no big deal. When Dad comes he won’t 
even know. And if he finds out, I'll just tell him. It’s only 
once. What will he care? 


Me: Okay. 


But my brother’s wits trailed his will, and when Dad 
came, he saw the emptied can, the two dirty bowls still in 
the sink. Of course, he went off, did not start swinging but 
let us know that we had violated. I sat on Linda’s couch, ab- 
sorbing the verbal onslaught, cursing how wrong my know- 
everything brother Bill was. Bill sat next to me, im passive, 
another lesson failing to connect. 

He listened selectively, and cared most about his own 
internal compass, which he believed was attuned to the way 
the world should work. He was a bull, thought in straight 
lines, and though I found this trying, and I wasn’t alone, his 
certitude engendered great respect. My brother was not 
reflective, but that made him unafraid. He would see you 
in a brawl, leap in swinging, but take many days to ask 


you what the fight was all about. Bill was a constant and 
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this won him allies wherever he dropped his B-more Bad- 
boys cap. 

In the dorms of Towson over that summer, he ex- 
panded his affiliations. He started hanging out further 
north up Liberty Heights, at the corner of Wabash and Se- 
quoia, about a mile from Mondawmin. He did not abandon 
Tioga, but an aspiring king needed vassals from all over. 
Your army was all you had, and the speed with which they 
appeared when it went down, boosted or pruned your rep. 
Bill’s new friends— Marlon, Joey, Rock—were boys of our 
ilk, stuck in that undefined place between the projects and 
the burbs. They did not live in squalor. Their mothers tried 
their best. But still they had to confront the winds of the 
day. The most ordinary thing—the walk to school, a bike 
ride around the block, a trip to the supermarket—could 
Just go wrong. And when it happened, we were only hands, 
and those hands pledged to us, and then the fire some of us 
kept between the belt buckle and waist. 

When Bill was burned by Murphy Homes, he prom- 
ised to never again be helpless. A rep was preventive medi- 
cine. If you were from one of the lucky slums that struck 
fear, you could walk where you pleased. It was what we all 
wanted, even tender me, to be seen out there, and, on the 
strength of my pedigree, turn any street into home field. 

This was the motive for even Wabash, with its modest 


lawns, brick homes, and absent public housing, to expect or 
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incite beef. Conflicts bloomed from a minor remark or mis- 
step, and once in motion everyone stayed cocked and on 
alert. This is what beef is: Baltimore was too prumitive for 
gangs, everything relied on natural or man-made borders. 
The duchy of Wabash and Sequoia was marked off by train 
tracks. North of there was Tawanda, a parallel world, that 
saw Wabash like Wabash saw them. You only crossed those 
tracks if you were out of your mind. Whatever you 
needed—cheesesteak, dish detergent, girls—you had on 
your requisite side. 

It was night, and like all the others, Big Bill, Joey, and 
Marlon were out on their home corner. There was the nor- 
mal high that comes from the hormones of youth, that 
fresh sense of being unchained. But also there was the om- 
nipresent feeling that It could go down. In those mo- 
ments—which back then were all of our moments—your 
neurology was always code red. Bill’s crew was hyper- 
tensed—the laughter was controlled, smiles had edges, and 
no one stared too long at one spot. 

And then It happened. Someone—no one ever re- 
members who—yelled, Yo, it’s them, coming across the 
tracks. 

There was no math. Bill just reached in his dip, and, 
like his friends, shot out in the appropriate direction. 

He could have been a headline, some fool whose stray 


ripped through a bassinet. The rush blinded them, not one 
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of them got eyes on a clear target. But in the yellow glare of 
streetlights, phantoms fell before them. Someone screamed 
“five-oh!” and there was a hectic dash down the now-quiet 
streets, up to Marlon’s porch, and then down into his base- 
ment. They took a few breaths, settled some, and then got to 
yelling, high-fiving, and beating their chests. Yo, I hit one. 
Hell, yeah, I got at least two of ’em. When I heard about it, 
it sounded like something out of Looney Toons or the farci- 
cal West—a lot of gunfire, no blood or injuries. But that was 
not the point. 

Bill heard the admonishments of my father, but Dad 
couldn’t walk the path for him. We were divided—one foot 
in America, the other in a land of swords. They told us to 
act civilized, but everywhere bordered on carnage. Bill be- 
came uncomposed. ‘To be strapped was to grab the steering 
wheel of our careening lives. A gun was a time machine 
and an anchor— it dictated events. To be strapped was to 
master yourself, to become more than a man whose life and 


death could be simply seized and hurled about. 


Bill’s logic was taken from the Great Knowledge, the 
sum experience of our ways from the time Plymouth Rock 
landed on us. To this compendium each generation added 
its volume. Our addition was the testament of the broken 


cities— West Side, Harlem, the fifth ward. The Knowledge 
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Man knew that death was jammed in us all, hell-bent on 
finding a way out. So he never measured his life in years 
but style—how he walked, who he walked with, how he 
stepped to jenny, where he was seen, where he was not. 
This man turned his life into art and pledged himself to 
the essential truth: No matter what Civilization says, aca- 
demic intelligence is overpraised and ultimately we are an- 
unals. When I saw one of these true disciples, almost-men 
like my brother Bill, I knew there were vital things that I 
had missed. 

The Knowledge was taught from our lives’ begin- 
nings, whether we realized it or not. Street professors pre- 
sided over invisible corner podiums, and the Knowledge 
was dispensed. Their faces were smoke and obscured by the 
ult of their Kangols. They lectured from sacred texts like 
Basic Game, Applied Cool, Barbershop 101. Their leather- 
gloved hands thumbed through chapters, like “The Subtle 
and Misunderstood Art of Dap.” There was the geometry 
of cocking a baseball cap, working theories on what jokes to 
laugh at and exactly how loud; and entire volumes devoted 
to the crossover dribble. Bill inhaled the Knowledge and 
departed in a sheepskin cap and gown. I cut class, slept 
through lectures, and emerged awkward and wrong. 

My first day at Lemmel, I was a monument to un- 
knowledge. I walked to school alone, a severe violation of 


the natural order of things. I got my first clue of this stand- 
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ing on my front porch, my canvas backpack slid across one 
shoulder, watching as small groups of kids make their way 
down the green hill that sat at the end of the Mondawmin 
parking lot. All the way to school, everyone rolled like 
this—three deep or deeper. There was a warped affection 
among them, the kind born from a common threat. They 
constantly looked around. They tossed ice grills like there 
was no other choice. They exchanged pounds with each 
other frequently, as if to say I am here, I am with you. All 
their Starter caps were cocked at the appropriate angle. 
Everyone moved as though the same song were playing in 
their heads. It was a song I'd never heard. I shrugged my 
backpack a little tighter on my shoulder and made my way. 

Later ’'d understand that the subaudible beat was the 
Knowledge, that it kept you ready, prepared for anyone to 
start swinging, to start shooting. Back then, I had no con- 
text, no great wall against the fear. I felt it but couldn't 
say it. 

I paid little heed to great injustice, despite my mother 
showing me blueprints of slave ships and children’s books 
tracking the revolution of Dessalines and Toussaint. Still, | 
could spot even small injustices when they shadowed me 
personally. I knew that to be afraid while on the way to 
school was deeply wrong. 

I walked the hill alone, the error of my way now 


dawning on me, but reached the doors of Lemmel with 


or 
“I 
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everything intact. I climbed the long flight of concrete 
steps and stood in a corner of the school, waiting on the 
bell, staring at the ground, trying to vanish. 

I emerged into a morass of numbers and bureaucracy. 
Lemmel was partitioned into three grades, four tracks, and 
sixteen classes, ranging from special ed to gifted. Each 
track was then given the name of a champion—Harriet 
Tubman, Booker T. Washington, Carter G. Woodson. My 
class was 7-16. We were one of six gifted classes on the 
Thurgood Marshall Team. I don’t know how gifted any of 
us were—more likely we had parents in the race, mothers 
who worked for the city, got their degrees from Coppin 
State. They'd gone far enough to know what was out there 
and what they’d missed in the manner of their coming up. 
These are the parents the intellectuals erase in their trea- 
uses on black pathology. But I saw them in effect at Lem- 
mel, that and teachers always with an eye for children who 
were two seconds faster and seemed to be bound for some- 
thing more than the corner or Jessup. From the hallway’s 
rafters these teachers hung propaganda: It is by choice not 
chance... that we choose to advance, The Marshall Team; We 
can achieve... We will achieve. 

The many problems of the city came to rest at the 
Lemmel’s doorsteps. Kids hailed from the projects, foster 
care, from homes without lighting, from parents who still 


shut down Odells while their children ran the streets. Lem- 
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mel stood out, because all the chaos of West Baltimore 
swirled around it but never inside. The school’s guardians 
belheved in the vocabulary of motivation and self-help. 
Their favorite phrases featured words like “confidence,” 
“push,” and “achieve.” They saw Lemmel as a barracks, 
themselves as missionaries called to convert us to the civi- 
lized way. 

My homeroom was ruled by the crusader, Ms. Nichols, 
who traded her government name of Eleanor for the freed 
handle of Sadiquah. Dreads flowed down her back. Her skin 
was dark and smooth. She was like the women Dad and the 
rest of us sold books to, the ones who'd pore through the se- 
lection on the tables, convinced that something between 
their covers could close the gap. I could not have been in 
her class more than twenty minutes before she started to 
curse. It flowed from her natural—Oh, that’s bullshit; fuck 
that. I giggled like the rest of the class, but not too hard be- 
cause she bore the seal of black matrons. Her eyes held ra- 
zors; she sliced into boys who talked out of turn. You could 
see she came from somewhere hard like Walbrook Junc- 
tion, that she’d risen off the block, even if the block had not 
risen off of her. But she was a philosopher. She used the 
great breadth of social studies to hold forth on sex, vegetar- 
ians, Reagan, apartheid, Akhenaton, and the origins of 
God. 


This was all my father wanted—for the long struggle 
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to wake us up to be present in class as it was at home. The 
struggle infused all his dealings with me. Whenever he 


could, he violated my weekends with his latest pet lesson. 


Dad: Ta-Nehisi, cut off the cartoons. You’re coming 
with me. 

Me: Can I have another hour? 

Dad: (The Look of Not Playing.) 


Me: (Cutting off the TV) Okay. 'm getting my jacket. 


And then we were off in the brown minivan, across 
the city, public radio our soundtrack, my father telling 
me again the story of black folks’ slide to ruin. He would 
drive down North Avenue and survey the carryouts, the wig 
shops, the liquor stores and note that not a one was owned 
by anybody black. We would stop at Brother Kinya’s print- 
ing shop, and Dad would sit down and talk that brother/ 
nation/black talk. 

When we got home, I’d go upstairs and flop on the 
bed. But Dad never knew when to quit. Instead, he’d call 
me down to the basement and assign another book, another 
history that traced our days from the Nile Valley to the Zu- 
lus’ last stand. When I turned the pages, I could feel the 


Something More, like a smoldering fire across the room. 
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Days later Dad would ask for a report. But try as | might, I 
could only half remember what I’d read, and what I re- 
membered I could not really recite. My dad’s response—a 
sudden shining in his eyes at the sound of certain words or 
at my stuttering approximation of some crucial idea—sug- 
gested to me that even the little I retained had gold in it. 
But none of it made sense. I was young and could not see 
the weaponry my ancestors had left for me, the shield in 
the tall brown grass, the ax lying right next to the tree. 

My math teacher was Ms. Chance, who seemed to love 
only her kids more than math. She had style: an almost 
Southern accent, red highlights, and acrid perfume. Her 
zeal was so complete that it pulled us in, made us brag to 
friends that here we were at twelve, and we knew what it 
meant to add with /etters. She whizzed through lectures, 
held coach classes after school. She was not Conscious in 
the way of my father, but in a different way that I couldn’t 
name but could spot from one hundred feet away: the gen- 
eral manner of black people who simply wanted to com- 
pete and see the good works of their own brought forth. I 
was my own greatest foe, she told me. She’d be off on quad- 
ratic equations, then catch me in her periphery with my 
head in the sky. 

Ta-Nehisi, wake up. 

I was not a studious boy. I came to conclusions easier 


than most, but was increasingly disappointed in the world 
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as it was, so invested almost nothing in studying it. But 
what I was inspired to know, I learned. I read my social 
studies text like a great novel. I was a novice at algebra, but 
I was so drawn in by the promise of Ms. Chance that I 
showed for coach class until I brought home an 80 average, 
which counted for a triumph on my report card. 

These were the exceptions. In second grade my 
teacher told my mother she suspected that I was mildly re- 
tarded. But at Lemmel I truly indulged. I slept through 
French class, dreaming of pencil fights and paper football. 
We were blessed with Latin, but I spent most my time talk- 
ing out of turn and finding excuses to leave my seat. I 
probed teachers for weakness, then proceeded to make 
them believe that my parents were on drugs. 

Walking home from Lemmel, I couldn’t shake free of 
my native dreamy state. I thought of everything and no- 
ticed almost nothing around me. I could have stumbled just 
out of the reach of an onrushing fender and felt only a 
light breeze. Still, I was smart enough to start walking 
home with friends—Leroy and some others from around 
my way, about my age. We took the grass hill, but by the 
tume we got to the bottom, I was usually lagging behind the 
pack. And that’s where I discovered all that I’d been warned 
about, cracking knuckles and looking my way. 

I saw only one of them at first, but these things were 


three-card monte, and you never knew if there were ten 
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’ others in camouflage waiting for you to swing or stumble 


on arock. He came to me like he had no ill will, but his talk 
of peace was a lie. While I slowly focused, he quickly ex- 
plained his pretext for approaching me. He acted confused, 
looked at me like I had an answer. It could have been a 
cousin with a snatched chain, a younger brother banked 
down at the harbor. It didn’t matter because it was fiction. 
It’s true our laws had mostly forsaken us, but we were not 
without shame. In deference to the statutes of yore, a boy 
always had to state the offense before he and his friends 
started swinging. But in deference to the perverted times, 
the charges were always pulled from the air, excuses. 

I didn’t respond. I didn’t know what was going on. 
Three more appeared, flustered, abandoning this fake 
diplomacy, and one of them, with yellow skin, in a maroon 
tee and jeans, stepped to me waving his hands— 

Mutherfucker, what’s up? 

But by then my group saw I was missing, and made 
their way back. I was saved by Leroy, who happened to be 
in one of their classes— 

Naw, yo, he cool. 

They looked me up and down, and backed away. 

Warm Fridays, like that one, always meant fight sea- 
son. The climate pulled the boys out in their shell tops and 
sweat suits. Later I came to know the crew that rolled on 


me—the Mighty Hilton-Beys. Lemmel kids, but the type 
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who slept through middle school and were usually done by 
tenth grade. What they lived for was after school, slouching 
sinister in front the 7-Eleven at the bottom of Dukeland 
hill. That was where the hoppers lifted Hostess and 
reached for the burgeoning asses of young girls. 

There were any number of crews like them, carving 
up Lemmel into fiefdoms. They were assembled by shared 
neighborhoods, classes, and elementary schools. Their 
minds were made small by scrambling at the bottom. So 
they stood on bus stops, in subway stations, flocked to side- 
walk sales, tipped drunks for fifths, and flocked to the Civic 
Center and bumrushed the show. They would lamp outside 
Mondawmin Mall, between the Crab Shack and Murray’s 
Steaks, attempting to invent a rep. 

I was raised on the struggle of elders—iron collars, 
severed feet, the rifle of dirty Harriet, and down through 
the years, the Muslims and regal Malcolm. But mostly 
what I saw around me was rank dishonor: cable and: Atari 
plugged into every room, juvenile parenting, niggers sport- 
ing kicks with price tags that looked like mortgage bills. 
The Conscious among us knew the whole race was going 
down, that we’d freed ourselves from slavery and Jim Crow 
but not the great shackling of minds. The hoppers had no 
picture of the larger world. We thought all our battles were 


homegrown and personal, but, like an evil breeze at our 
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back, we felt invisible hands at work, like someone else was 
still tugging at levers and pulling strings. 

The vagueness of the struggle made most of these 
kids barbarians, but there were a few like myself who were 
still noncombatants. My cheeks were fat. I talked a lot, 
laughed in such a way that I gave the hardest kids around 
me permission to laugh. That same easiness made me soft, 
and as I bounced awkwardly through the crowd of ungifted 
kids on my way to class in the morning, I became a confir- 
mation of all the most dangerous rumors about the Mar- 
shall Team. Most of the Marshall Team were from further 
south, where the new nastiness of the city had already set- 
tled into a natural and unquestioned state. They under- 
stood their place in this new ecology. But still they would 
not play dumb. They were sharper than their friends, un- 
cles, and cousins. And a couple of them even combined that 
with the grace of the street. Charles Davis could ghde into 
algebra with perfect rhythm and a black leather bomber on 
his back, one of the rare kids who knew how to carry a text- 
book like it was fashion. 

But most of these kids learned early that they were 
not funny or fast. They might have a jump shot or a spin 
move when running back a kick. But their talents were 
mostly elsewhere, and the other boys and girls gave them 


no respect. But somewhere about third grade they got the 
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message: Fists could equalize it all. That if they could raise 
their dukes, they could cut a lot of the bullshit. It did not 
matter if their jab was wild or the headlock was no more 
than a firm hug. That they stood instead of ran made them 
hard targets and served notice to the bandits that there was 
no free lunch. Now they'd survived the early battles of ele- 
mentary school and were here at Lemmel, in the midst of 
a bad combination. There was the bubbling pubescent 


machismo that under most circumstances eventually re- 


sulted in blows. There was the absence of men and fathers, 


men who could teach nuance and intelligence to boys. 
There were the girls, now sprouting attitude and curves, 
who we all desperately wanted to impress. And then there 
was class 7-16—-the Marshall Team—the school nerds, 
easy marks. 

By then almost every boy in my class had heard the 
talk in the halls—that 7-16 was soft, that its boys could not 
hold their hallway down. So my classmates rolled a little 
thicker than usually required, since sooner or later, one of 
them was bound to be touched. 

This is how the Marshall Team, Lemmel’s best and 
brightest, became a gang. They assembled in their own 
area before school. They had their own table at lunch. They 
would throttle one another at random moments, testing for 


a weak link. In bathrooms and at lunch tables they’d beat 
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on each other and critique the response, because all this was 
a dry run for what we faced outside. 

But I was peace pipes and treaties. My style was to talk 
and duck. It was an animal tactic, playing dead in hopes 
that the predators would move on to an actual fight. It was 
the mark of unKnowledge, a basic misreading of nature 
and humanity. The fallacy was brought to light outside Ms. 
Hines’s Latin class just before lunch. The 7-16 boys circled 
around us. Kwesi Smith stood a few feet away. We were 
both new to Lemmel, and we’d already bonded over this 
fact. But he was a quicker study and when 7-16 formed an 
arena around us, and my eyes frantically scanned the wall 
of boys for a doorway out, Kwesi put up his dukes because 
he understood. 

I got to know Kwesi as time went on. He invited me to 
his home for cookouts and birthday dinners at fish spots 
near the bay. He was like me, wore Bugle Boys, parachute 
pants, turtleneck sweaters with brass medallions and cryp- 
tic branding lke “Fifth Patrol.” 

All that was months later. Today was different. Some- 
one—maybe Merrill, Gerald, or Leon—set this all in mo- 
tion. They wanted a fight. A voice came through the crowd, 
said something like, Let’s see if you can take this muther- 
fucker. I raised my fist, thought, [ld only swing if he—and 


that was it. | was in midthought when Kwesi reached in 
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and slapped me across the jaw. The rest of the Marshall 
‘Team was changing classes. I heard the entire hallway 
laugh at once, then it echoed throughout the school, then 
the city, and somewhere else I felt Big Bill shaking his 
head. 

It was disrespect—I didn’t even warrant knuckles. I 
got in a few lazy tags before a teacher broke it up. But that’s 
how it started—with a blow that didn’t even hurt. At lunch 
the story reverberated across tables and into the line. Peo- 
ple I did not know were retelling the episode in grander 
terms—— 


That nigger was like, What the fuck you goin’ do, 


bitch. And Tana—this is how they shortened my name 
busted out crying. 

I felt my tenuous status slipping into dangerous terri- 
tory. | tried to talk it down, but did not understand what 
had really happened. I would have had to murder Kwesi in 
the lunchroom to get back any respect. 

From then on, I was the weakest of the marks, and my 
weakness was despised. By the gifted kids, most of all. 
Some of my whippings were just macho show, but mostly 
they were pure logic. 7-16 looked at me and saw everything 
that their world said they were—soft and weak—and that 
could not be allowed. I didn’t make many more friends on 
the Marshall Team that year. The few that I did could 


never understand why I would not fight. 
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I fit only slightly better back home. Our neighborhood 
was calm and could not compare with the rest of Mon- 


dawmin. We had only a smattering of Section 8, and no col- 


orful legacy—no older gods regaled us with tales of kmife 
fights and smack. All our houses were sedate and brick. 
They had bad self-esteem, were built on a natural incline, 
slumped down and into each other, had tiny backyards, 
basement doors embedded in the ground like bomb shel- 
ters. Insignificant lawns. Covered porches. But still, bet- 
ter—and yet worse than—the projects. 

We had no rec centers or courts infested with ball 
hawks whose handles were legend. The courts at Druid 
Hill Park were beyond reach. I would launch kites from 
broad parking lots or get with Leroy and some friends to 
toss snowballs at buses and cabs. On the grass hill between 
Mondawmin and the crib, we drew up plays in our palms, 
hiked, and went deep. Behind our houses, we measured 
broad alleys and plotted courses for our Diamondback and 
Mongoose bicycles. 

I had enough Knowledge to know that the athletes 
were our kings—Jordan, Tyson, and LT. And then there was 
Len Bias at the University of Maryland and his obnoxious 
array of shots. His game should have been locked in a cell. 
Bias had a first step that was unreal but was so complete that 


when everything pointed to a windmill or double pump, 
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he’d pull up from eighteen feet and calmly shoot out the 
lights. Big Bill was entranced. He followed box scores in The 
Sun, cut out headlines, and fantasized about the Sweet 16. 

Bill would ball up scrap paper in Dad’s basement of- 
fice and take aim at the trash can. He would bang and bend 
wire hangers until they rounded into a hoop and could be 
jammed between a door and the sill. Then he’d make a ball 
from the Sunday Sun and cover it with packing tape. His 
addiction was all consuming. He put me to work gathering 
Dad’s tools, then boosting milk crates from the supermar- 
ket on the side of Mondawmin. In the alley between Forest 
Park and Liberty, Bill, Jay, Dante, and all the neighborhood 
boys convened. For Bill, turning an alley into a court was 
nothing—back in the projects he’d once conjured Madison 
Square Garden from a bicycle rim. He cut out the crate bot- 
tom, climbed a ladder while one of his boys held it secure, 
then nailed the makeshift goal to a backboard and phone 
pole. Then he grabbed the orange-striped rock, christened 
his creation with a short fadeaway and began chanting: 
Bias from eighteen feet, Bias coast to coast, Bias for the 
game. 

The rules were organic. Breaks in the alley and ce- 
ment were foul lines and boundaries. We were honorable 
and yelled “Ball!” when hacked. Starting with the rock, the 
alley flowered into a center of civilization. Bill would bring 
out his boom box and tapes of Frank Ski. Fools would pass 
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around air pistols and shoot the threading out of old ski 
jackets. It did not end in the winter. Clouds gathered and 
dumped snow over the city. But the next day, we’d be shov- 
eling until we'd reclaimed a broad patch of gray. Then we'd 
go to war in our skullies. The crate would stand for months, 
until one morning we'd arrive and find only plastic bits and 
bent nails. I suspected ghosts, invoked by the new moon, 
rising up hke Darryl Dawkins’s revenge. 

But I was still me and the alley was not my natural 
habitat. My default position was sprawled across the bed 
staring at the ceiling or cataloging an extensive collection 
of X-Factor comic books. This never cut it for Dad, who in- 
sisted I learn the wavelengths of my world. In the quiet 
chaos of my room, everything was certain. I'd be thumbing 
through the origin of Beast’s feral blue coat or Jean Grey’s 
telekinesis. And then my father would suddenly loom, a 
shadow in the doorway of my Eden. 

Get outside, he’d tell me. This is your community. 
These are your people. 

So I'd gather myself and meet Bill at the alley toting 
the world’s ughest game. I double dribbled, carried, hacked. 
My shot was swatted into gutters. I might get off two drib- 
bles before the pickpockets went to work. 

Back at home, Bill would catch me daydreaming and 
punch me in the arm, hoping I'd finally rise up and swing 


out of rage. But mostly I squealed and fell to the ground. 
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Tt was about that time that Bill started eyeing all of 
Tioga’s honeys, scheming on ways to make me a man. 

Yo, why don’t you holler at Terra, Bill said, raising his 
eyes suggestively in the exaggerated way he borrowed from 
Ric Flair, a vestige of the boy still under his toughening 
skin, which made me groan. Shorty’s phat to death. 

Of course Pd noticed that all the girls around me had 
begun to hourglass. When I caught my first whiff of hair 
permed, pulled back, and tied with a red ribbon; of brown 
girls in teal dresses fluttering in the Sunday wind; of single 
mothers regal in Jordache, 1 thought of nothing else for 
days. There was too much of Dad in me, but never quite 
enough. I was debilitated by fear in the presence of girls, 
and that fear concealed a bedrock belief that I had nothing 
to offer or worthy to say. 

So there was Terra, rocking the mushroom bob, her 
hips tapering down to her calves like the angles of an ice 
cream cone. She did not smile or laugh. She rarely talked 
and ran with older dudes, and this was horrifying. When in 
her area, my tongue swelled in my mouth. I went dumb 
and blind. I would slump my shoulders, stare at the ground, 
and wander home. Straight up the steps I’d flop on the bed 
and fall through sheets, box springs, and floors. Fall 
through green and gold leaves, until I arrived in a world 


where the rules were reworked. Terra floated across an 
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ocean of pastel, until she stood before me, her lips parted 
with wanting. I reached out to close the distance, and the 
world shook and quaked. Big Bill was standing over me, 
punching me in the arm. 

He must have taken all of this personally. He believed 
in the Coates’s diaspora and his role as deputy patriarch. 
The kids were scattered across the area. Malik was out in 
East Baltimore. John in Randallstown. Kris and Kell off to 
the Mecca. But when we gathered under the roof of Tioga, 
Bill implanted himself on the throne. He would lead us to 
a matinee of The Last Dragon or keep score for a tourna- 
ment of Summer Games. At night Tioga creaked and 
moaned. Bill would pass out hammers and joysticks to bat- 
tle the burglars of imagination. 

He assumed our weight, even if we didn’t ask. I think 
it gave him a grander sense of self. But he was heir to even 
more than he could articulate. In those years, we looked 
at Dad, and misunderstood so much. On the side of my 
mother, we had cousins who were Americans. They ca- 
vorted out in suburban Columbia. They played Little 
League on sprawling well-funded fields. Their fathers were 
veterans, unbittered by Vietnam. They talked up barbecue, 
lug nuts, and golf. Their houses were detached. Their 
streets had names like Dove’s Fly Way and Evergreen 


Road. They hung Christmas lights and had bathrooms 
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where towels and washcloths matched. We were the same 
as them, and yet Dad had marooned us in this almost 
ghetto. 

But Dad was unapologetic, and there were larger 
forces in play. Here we were in the throes of a second 
Maafa—or maybe an extension of the first. All around us 
the old order of black fathers was tilting toward disgrace, 
trading in their honor for wine and dice, and leaving in 
their wake legions of boys, dizzied, angry, and confused. 
But Dad resisted the heathen call, parted the stagnant lake 
of fallen knights, and reached for his blade. 

‘To be Conscious Man was more than just the digestion 
of obscure books that happen to favor your side. It was a 
feeling, an ingrained sense that something major in our 
lives had gone wrong. My father was haunted. He was bad 
at conjuring small talk, he watched very little TV, because 
once Conscious, every commercial, every program must be 
strip-mined for its deeper meaning, until it lays bare its role 
in this sinister American plot. 

He was not humorless. One winter he tossed out our 
green couch and didn’t buy another one for four years. Bill 
would fume over the lack of furniture, but when friends 
and family would come past, Dad would look over the 
empty space and say, Oh hey, Gary, have a seat on our new 
couch, man. It’s leather. 


Some Sundays he’d watch football with me, the two of 
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us lying on that empty stretch of floor. He’d cheer for the 
Eagles as they whipped on my beloved Dallas Cowboys and 
I'd switch sides. 

Son, you aren’t a real fan if you switch. 

But even here he was not free. In the days when there 
were no other black quarterbacks, he loved Doug Williams, 
rooted for him in Tampa Bay. Then in the winter of 1987, 
Williams, now with the Redskins, came hobbling off the 
bench in the Super Bowl and my father stood in front of 
the TV shaking his fist, yelling Go, Dougie, go! Williams 
smoked Denver for all of us—four touchdowns in one 
quarter—and became the first brother to raise the Lom- 
bardi Trophy. Dad glowed when Williams’ dark hands 
wrapped themselves around the prize. And Dad didn’t even 
like the Redskins. 

But he looked at everything through the lens of his 
people. He’d read the prophecy of Marcus Garvey——and 
my father believed. Dad took up that call, the charge to 
make Garvey’s kingdom real, and to us, he was unbreak- 
able. 

But he was also unbearable. In the late ’70s my par- 
ents bought a house on Woodbrook Avenue. In 1979, my fa- 
ther went away to Atlanta University for grad school in 
library science. My mother, barely thirty, would sit on the 
bed and cry. 


Dad was working on his own version of halaal. He 
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was always dangerous when given too much time to think. 
At varying points he banned white flour, white rice, sugar, 
and all meat. Before, he’d made ice cream and cookies 
adorned with peaches. Our treats were raisins and peanuts 
and carob brownies. He served whole-wheat pancakes with 
honey. Fish became the family treat. But I was allergic and 
would break out in hives if they brought too much of it in 
the house. By the time we moved to Tioga, Dad had loos- 
ened up, forced into compromise by the practicalities. 
Sugar and poultry were back. Ma would bake carrot cake 
from scratch and barbecue chicken legs. 

But when Bill moved back in with us, he was used to 
steak, ribs, sausage—the regular fare when he lived with 
his mom. Once he looked on as Ma prepared a pack of 
Leanies—hot dogs engineered for vegetarians. 

This isn’t a hot dog, he helpfully pointed out to my 
mother. 

In this house, it is, she replied. You want something 
different, go buy it yourself, 

Bill and Ma had all the distance you could imagine. 
She was his stepmother, but that sort of technical phras- 
ing——along with half brother, and half sister—-was never 
allowed in my house. Still, Bill was a loyalist to the core. 
Dad would leave the crib for days, off to do the math on a 
forgotten historian, track down the copyright for a book, or 


persuade someone to donate their papers to the Mecca. Dad 
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was great about the grand vision, but he often left details to 
others; and while Bill lived on Tioga, my mother often had 
to work to keep him in check. 

At Tioga, Ma did the legwork and caught the blow- 
back. When it came to the day-to-day discipline, Dad was a 
worst-case scenario, summoned when we'd gone too far. In 
those moments, Ma would cock her head and walk away. It 
was left to us to wait in our bedrooms, until late night or 
early morning, when the wraith got to swinging his black 
belt. 

We had to do something ignorant for that, a feat I 
managed annually. But Ma was hard core in her own right, 
and most dangerous when she lowered her voice slightly a 
few decibels above a whisper. She was raised in the projects 
down on Gilmore, and as a girl, never saw a fight she didn’t 
want. Dad generated a fear that was supernatural, but my 
mother was his earthly, overseeing manifestation. I was 
closer to my mother in those days, mostly because while Dad 
lectured from Olympus and could descend like a plague, she 
talked easily and discussed everything like it was a local 
weather report, even sex. 

Now, boy, she once told me, in one of her many rendi- 
tions of the Talk. Whenever you start, be gentle. Don’t get 
there and start jumping up and down on the girl. Remem- 
ber to be gentle. 


But she didn’t protect us from Dad, and in his stead, 
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she could be ruthless. My mother delivered my first beat- 
ings. Once while I was mouthing off, she reached for a high 
heel. I took off running, and then felt the sudden impulse 
to dodge to the right. The shoe whizzed past me and 
smashed a dent into the wall. I turned around in shock. Ma 
laughed and walked away. 

Bill resented the awkward relationship between my 
mother and him. Once, I came home and caught him in 
full rage. He was on the phone with a friend. He threat- 
ened to pull tool on Dad. He called my mother—with her 
short, Conscious natural hair—a bald-headed bitch. I 
walked past him quickly and didn’t say anything. I was 
never comfortable with anger. I would feel the claws of 
rage digging into me, but my nature never allowed them to 
hang on for long. I thought that the rage just went away. It 
took years to find out | was wrong. But back then, I did not 
know where to go. 

I didn’t say much to him for the next week. [ knew the 
rules about insulting mothers, the obligations of the son. I 
should have been thinking of arsenic-laced cookies, a hot 
poker in the eyes while he slept. But I was bad at holding 
on to the dark burn that feeds revenge. Instead, I almost 
understood. We were of different mothers, what we saw in 
the world was not the same. He was a terrible bear, but still 


T held Bill in that place that most young boys hold their he- 
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roic brothers. I pilfered his old Nike tees, and gray Adidas 
sweat suits in hopes that all his heart, his stones, his terri- 
fying bop had seeped through in the wash and would now 


react with something latent and manly in me. 


That was, of course, fantastic folly. Back at school, I 
marveled as my man Fruitie went from herb to culture 
hero. We were down by law, both awkward and out of sorts 
with the Lemmel ecology. His handle on the rock was ques- 
tionable. His choice of fashion was pedestrian. He had the 
sort of easy temperament that most of the other boys tried 
to cover with armor. His slave name was Antwan Smith, 
but the Marshall Team addressed him as Fruitie because he 
laughed at anything, told bad jokes, and cared nothing for 
the mask and shadows seemingly necessitated by the street. 
Like me, he had some height on him and came from one of 
those nameless places that the goblins did not fear. But that 
was where our parallels reached a dead end. 

I lost count of how many times Fruitie got banked. 
The accounts came back as oral history with variations on 
the same heroic theme: There Fruitie stood at the base of 
the school steps, surrounded by vandals who dared not 
shoot the fair one, even though Fruitie was chill and always 


at ease. Instead, they circled, looking for the perfect angle 
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to sucker punch. Niggers never even saw Fruitie’s ax, only 
the surge of boys flinging themselves at him and then fly- 
ing away, no longer under their own power. He fought 
fiercely, repelled waves, before going down. With each 
telling, the deeds became greater, the villainy swelled in 
number, their methods grew in atrocity. They came from 
Douglass High School, damn near grown men. They lum- 
bered out of the woods by the score. They pulled up in 
paint-splattered work vans. They wore hard hats and steel- 
toe boots. They swung two-by-fours, pipes, and brickbats. 
Not once did Fruitie prevail, and yet for the sheer will to 
war, he was John Henryed and the Marshall Team con- 
ferred on him a sort of respect that no jump shot or dime 
piece could give. The Gods of the Avenue mocked him. The 
time and the era outmatched him. But he would not be 
contained. 

Out on the bus stop, where Garrison and Liberty 
meet, he revealed the source of his power while I stared on, 
unbelieving. We were catty-corner from a fire station and 
across the street from Jim Parker Lounge. I was shivering 
in the winter, having just had my sky blue Nike skullcap 
snatched. 

This is the sort of dumb shit that slowly takes us out. 
There existed a Baltimore where school is for school’s sake, 


where a kid’s greatest worries were spelling tests and the 
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first awkward juvenile crush. Neighborhoods like Rolling 
Park had bullies, fat kids, and badasses in a rebellious 
phase. 

But in Mondawmin the vultures among us corrupted 
everything. They were not growing into something better; 
they were not finding their deeper selves. The Knowledge 
was a disease. Some took to it faster than others. But even- 
tually we all got it. We all grew tired of getting touched. 
We were just like boys everywhere, dreaming of model 
trains, Captain Marvel, and chemistry sets. But for us there 
were orcs outside the door, blood in their teeth and always 
waiting. At some point we grew tired of crumbling under 
their boots and embraced the Knowledge, became like all 
the rest groping for manhood in the dark. 

Each black boy must find his own way to this under- 
standing. Fruitie was a blue jay in the meadow, and that 
made him remarkable, because even he had come to Know. 
That winter afternoon, while the vultures swooped in and 
took off with my hat, all I had to do was whistle and Fruitie 
would have been at them. But I did nothing. After the spot 
rushers had gone, Fruitie stepped into the awkward air and 
dropped a jewel. He confessed to me that he was afraid, but 
when surrounded by henchmen, he’d quote a line from 
Rakim Allah and he was harder than he’d been in the mo- 


ment before. 
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I nodded, but pushed his words into the back of a 
basement. Some weeks later, on the field across from Lem- 
mel, we were shortcutting to the M-1 bus stop—he was 
headed home, I was off to see my grandmother. And then 
here these mutherfuckers came, with more numbers than 
us, running across the field between west of Dukeland and 
south of Liberty. I’ve forgotten how they looked on pur- 
pose, but I remember that again they grabbed for my 
Raiders fitted, yet another hat, and then snatched some- 
thing from Fruitie that I didn’t see. They offered to let us 
go with no further damage. I accepted. But Fruitie had 
grown tired long ago. There is no other way to say this: I 
walked away. 

From the safety of the bus stop I watched him. He 
was not Thor. When he swung his long arms, nothing 
shook on its axis. Within seconds he was on the ground. It 
was horror. They were on top of him, wailing away. Fruitie 
was gone. He thrashed wildly, kicked his legs. How could 
this sight, him helpless on the ground, pinned in a one on 
six be poetry? I was a boy like all boys, selfish in my own 
particular way. What I could not understand was something 
that seemed elemental to everyone else around me—that a 
kid who lost his heart was worthy of nothing. 

The next day at school, the whole affair, like always, 
had gone around the Marshall Team. Someone approached 


me in science class— 
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Fruitie should fuck you up. 

But that was never my nigger’s style. He gave a pound 
when he saw me, and kept joking like nothing had hap- 
pened, like nothing had gone wrong. His kindness wounded 


me. And I knew then that I was alone. 


